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A NEW CLAIMANT 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 
CHAPTER V. : 


Yacoos talked a little more with my owner about the 
ring, and whether it were possible to find the original 
possessor ; but, the place being one so often trodden, it 
seemed to him that the man had a fair claim to it, if 
what he related were true; and he began, therefore, to 
turn his conversation to the remark he had made before 
—*a treasure hid in a field.” 

“Do you know, in one of those books I was speaking 
of, which I brought to that village beyond yours, there 
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| is a mention of a man who found a treasure hid in a 
field, and for joy he actually sold all he had and went 
and bought that field.” 

“Very good,” said Hassan; “if the treasure were 
a thousand purses, or a ring worth that, or half that 
even, and that he could get the treasure only by buying 
the field, he was right. Why, sir, I would have sold 
my half of the beat, which is all I have in the world, if 
I knew the diamond here to be worth ten times as 
much, to get it.” 

“But, do you see, this diamond and all the money it 
prings cannot be yours for ever,” continued Yacoob ; 
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“after a few years you must die and leave your treasure, 
were it fifty thousand purses, or five hundred thousand, 
or, instead of a single diamond, a whole bag of diamonds ; 
you could not carry one with you.” 

“Qertainly we must leave all when we dic, but I am 
nob an old man yet; I hope death is a great way off. 
God grant it!” said Hassan, uneasily. 

“Do none but old men die ?” asked his companion. 

“Do not talk thus, sir, especially at night; it makes 
me sad; let us speak of something pleasant.” 

“Willingly. Let me tell you of treasure, hidden 
indeed, but which can be found; and, though the finder 
is like the man that sold all he had to buy the field, yet 
he is far more fortunate, for his is a treasure that can 
never be taken from him, nor will it ever perish.” 

“You speak riddles, my brother, and I gm a poor 
man, not learned, and do not understand you.” 

*‘ Look now,” continued Yacoob, “and I will explain, 
if you will have patience. We all want something; is 
it not so P” 

“Yos; we who are poor want money,” replied Hassan. 

“And those who are rich want more. If you are 
pleased with a diamond to-day, perhaps in a week you 
will want something more. But, as we agreed just 
now, death deprives both young and old, rich and poor, 
of all they possess in life. We need, then, something 
after death,” 

“There is Paradise for all the followers of the true 
faith, where we shall be with Mohammed, the Prophet 
of God,” said Hassan. 

“If you are sure of this, why do you feel so fearful 
at the thought of death? why is not the thought of 
Paradise better than gold and diamonds to you P” 

Hassan shrugged his shoulders in silence, but Yacoob 
in a friendly manner pressed for an answer. At last he 
said— 

“Perhaps one likes the things near at band, that one 
knows, better than what is distant.” 

“ Ay, my brother, and more than that; we feel, even 
if we are ashamed to say it, that we are really sinful 
creatures, not fit to be with a holy God. If we seldom 
think of God, and seldom thank him, or try to serve 
him in life, how can we be fit to live with him hereafter 
in Paradise ?” 

“*T don’t know,” replied Hassan; “I am not learned, 
but I am one of the faithful, and God is great; this is 
enough.” 

“The man who found the treasure thought it worth 
giving up all he had for it,” said ¥acoob; “and if we 
know the treasure which I speak of, we cari then say it 
is enough, but not till then. If we die with our sins on 
our heads we shall find, too late, that God is just, and 
cannot open heaven’s gate for us. The treasure we 
need is the Gospel.” 

“What is that ?” said Hassan. 

“It is good news; the message of God to man; it is 
the way of salvation and forgiveness of sins. We find 
this message in the book of God, which tells us how the 
Messiah suffered for sin, that all people who believed 
his word might receive forgiveness, and be made the 
children of God, and live in happiness after death for 
ever. This is the treasure which is better than gold 
that perishes.” 

Hassan was silent, but his face showed some degree 
of interest. They had now reached the shore of the 
river, but the boat was not yet ready; so they sat down 
on the bank, and the traveller, holding his fanous, or 
paper lantern in one -hand, drew out of his pocket a 
book, and begged Hassan to listen while he read him 
something about the treasure which God offers to man. 
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**Good! I will hear,” said he; “but our Koran is the 
best of books, and the only book that is necessary.” 

“ Your Koran acknowledges the Scripture to be from 
God,” said Yacoob; “but now listen only for a short 
time, and I will read, aud you can judge whether it is 
good.” 

He commenced accordingly, and read for some minutes 
without interruption. 

“ Mashallah!” at length exclaimed Hassan, “these 
are good words; men ought to do as your book says.” 

* Do any obey these words exactly P” asked Yacoob, 

“No, truly; but yet it were good if they did so.” 

‘*‘ Listen a little more;”’ and he read on :—“ Do men 
gather figs of thistles ?” 

“This is true,’ said Hassan; “ when the heart js 
bad the deeds are bad.” 

“Can a thorn be changed into a fig-tree?” said his 
new friend. 

“Surely not; a child knows that is impossible.” 

“Well, but God says he can change man’s sinful 
heart, which he compares in one place to a stone, and 
again here to a thorn or thistle, and again to a bad tree, 
giving bad fruit. God’s Holy Spirit can make our vile 
hearts full of love to him and love to each other.” 

“This is wonderful!” said Hassan; “the words of 
Seidna Issa (our Lord Jesus) are good words.” 

Yacoob read on, and this time without interruption, 
till the comrade of Hassan called out that the boat was 
ready. When they were fairly under way, they 
resumed the conversation, however, and Yacoob, finding 
that Hassan, though unable to read himself, had a son 
of ten or twelve, who had been some years at school, 
and could read tolerably, offered to give him a small 
book, which contained, he said, a portion of the life and 
teachings of the Messiah. Hassan accepted it willingly, 
and promised to let his son read some to him every day 
on which he was at home. 

“And I have marked one chapter,” said Yacoob, as 
he handed the book to my owner; “ it is the place where 
you will read of the kingdom of heaven being likened 
to a man who found a treasure hid in a field. My 
dear friend, you may lose an earthly treasure, or die 
and leave it behind you, or spend ié all and be poor 
again; but, if you find the heavenly treasure—pardon 
for your sins, and safety for your soul—you have a trea- 
sure that no man can take away from you; and this 
treasure Seidna Issa can give. God the Almighty 
Father gives it to all who ask, through him, for his 
sake. May you find this treasure before it is too late, 
and it will be better than gold and diamonds,” 

“Ts it to tell these words and give these books that 
you ride in the sun all day, and are so late now out on 
the river ?” said Hassan. 

“Yes, and I think my time well spent,” said the 
other, smiling; “ for I have found the hidden treasure— 
even the Lord our righteousness.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Ir often happens that in trying to avoid one danger we 
fall into another, and just so it chanced with my poor 
owner Hassan. His desire to keep the knowledge of 
his “treasure trove” from spreading made him resolve 
on passing the night in his boat at Boulac, intending 
very early next morning to go to Cairo and dispose of it; 
but his companion was a great talker, and the night 
being moonlight, he spent some time in gossip with the 
other boatmen near the shore, so that in less than an 
hour the diamond’s history, so far at least as Hassan 
had related it to his family, was in twenty mouths. When 
at last the subject was. exhausted, and all slept, rolled in 
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their mantles, Hassan’s rest was anything but refreshing 
and calm, though he little guessed who had been a 
listener to the tale, from-the dahabeeyah (or Nile boat of 
a superior class), which was preparing for a voyage 
up the river. Morning had dawned, and Hassan was 
already on shore, hoping to escape observation by an 
early start,when a well-dressed and very conceited-looking 
man, with a showy watch and chain, and holding a short 
cane in his hand, stepped up to him and said very coolly, 
“ Are you the man who found my diamond ring?” 

“JT have found nothing of yours,” replied my owner ; 
“what folly are you talking? Let me go about my 
business.” 

“ Not so fast, brother,” said the dragoman, for he it 
was who had last night overheard the tale and arranged 
a plan for getting possession of the treasure himself. 
“T have lost a diamond ring three weeks ago, on the 
other side of the river, as I was conducting a party 
of English milords to the Pyramids, and I hear you 
have found it; come with me to the Zebieeh (i.¢., police 
court) at once, unless you like to give it up quietly, in 
which case I will reward you for finding it. If not, I 
have friends here who will help me to compel you to 
go with me.” : 

Hassan had no doubt that the speaker was a designing 
rogue, and not the owner of the ring ; the way in which 
he had found it embedded in the clay made it probable 
that it had been much more than three weeks in the 
ground, and, had the man really lost an article of such 
value, he would have inquired about it if he so well 
recollected the spot on which he had dropped it. So at 


least argued the peasant; but all his eloquence was in 
vain, because the friends of his opponent were interested 
on the contrary side, having been promised a “ back- 


sheesh” if their companion gained the day. A crowd 
had now gathered about them, and, finding no refuge in 
lies, which (unhappily never having been taught better) 
Hassan was wont to resort to in case of difficulty, he 
determined to try the truth when they should meet before 
the kadi, or judge, in the faint hope that the assertions of 
the dragoman would not succeed against his simple tale. 

But he had an artful and experienced story-teller to 
deal with, and was no match for him, though the dis- 
crepancy of his account was glaring; for the place Hassan 
accurately described, with all the graphic simplicity of 
the real truth, was far from the landing-place at Gezch, 
and quite out of the route to the Great Pyramids; and 
the description of the ring given by his adversary did 
not suit with the appearance of the article when pro- 
duced. For all that, Fadel (so I found he was called) 
was not discouraged, but went on triumphantly. “ My 
master,” he said, “ the great English milord, now in 
England, was going to the Pyramids, and on his way 
Wished to shoot some birds. We went on and on in 
search of them, and came close to the shore; then we 
were tired, and milord sat down to rest, I having spread 
a cloak for him, and then I began to clean his gun; 
afterwards I went to wash my hands at the river, and 
on my return I was drying them in my handkerchief, 
and, being too large for me, my ring must have dropped 
off, I had two other rings on that hand, of little value 
Indeed, but which prevented my missing it; so till the 
evening I never found out my loss. I vainly searched | 
for it next day ; but God is great, and my treasure—my 
ring! my beautiful ring is found!” The hypocrite 
rolled up his eyes with great solemnity, and at tle same 
Moment contrived to slip something which he covered 
with his handsome yellow kuffeeh (or silk kerchief worn 
in the sun or wind on the head) into the judge’s hand, 
which hung down apparently passive at his side. 
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Poor Hassan had no bribe ready to give; and, though 
he suggested sharing the profits of the ring with the 
man in office, his proffer had no acceptance, the hand- 
some sum he had already pocketed from Fadel probably 
seeming better in his eyes than such a mean transaction 
as going shares with a peasant, and that openly and 
before every one. Abribe in the lap blinds the eyes, 
as the proverb saith, and the judge could no longer see 
the difference between truth and falsehood; he dismissed 
the finder of the ring with a reprimand, and Fadel 
ostentatiously bestowed on him a handful of small copper 
coin as he retired in sullen silence, not daring to make 
any show of anger in the presence of the authorities. 
The moment he was in the street, however, he gave vent 
to his feelings by flinging the money on the ground with 
utter disdain, and cursing the dragoman in loud tones, 
and with the richest terms of abuse his copious lan- 
guage could afford. 

My new owner, smiling and salaaming to his friends, 
left the police court at the same time, and returned 
hastily to the shore, whence, by clambering over several 
boats, he made his way to a dababeeyab, where Eu- 
ropean comforts, and even luxuries, abounded, and 
where wealth seemed to reign in every corner. On 
the upper deck, which was crowded with easy chairs, 
and cushions, and camp stools, sat a young lady very 
simply dressed; for English ladies, however wealthy, 
have usually too much good taste to bring finery 
on board a Nile boat. Her dust-coloured gown and plain 
white shawl were only relieved by the blue ribbons on 
her wide straw hat; and yet, or perhaps Jdecause of 
this, she looked ten times prettier than she had done at 
the Consul’s party in Alexandria a month before. Ellen 
Seymour—for that was her name—sat with a book in her 
hand, but had been watching the crowd on shore rather 
than reading, and she looked up curiously as Fadel 
approached. “Good morning, madam,” said he, in his 
best English; “how you pass the night? I hope the 
mosquitoes they not disturb you.” “ Not at all, thank 
you, Fadel. Pray what was all that noise on the bank 
some time ago, and what are they now making such a 
fuss about?” Fadel did not exactly comprehend tho 
word fuss, but he saw what the peasants were about, and 
knew the cause too, which he related in a disguised form 
to the lady. ‘“ Those fellows, madam, they very foolish 
men indeed. Qne fellah, that mean man, he work in 
field, so and so, ma’am, he want steal my ring. I drop 
it one day, and he want take and sell, and say his ring, 
you understand, so I take him to Zebteeh.” 

“ What is that ?” interrupted the lady. 

“Place they make business for the bad people,” was 
Fadel’s lucid explanation. “ Yes, ma’am, so the judge 
he say, give Mr. Fadel his ring, and wish to beat that 
man; but I say, ‘No, poor man, never mind, let him 
alone,’ and I give him five piastres because he very poor, 
perhaps.” 

* How kind of you! I am so glad you showed such 
a forgiving generous spirit, Fadel,” cried the innocent 
young lady; “and is the man actually angry with you 
after that ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, he call my father a son of a donkey, 
and he curse my mother and all my family, and wish 
them to burn up, and throw dust at me; he very bad 
man: but poor fellah only ignorant like beast, ma’am. 
Never mind; ha! ha! ha! ha!” So saying, Fadel 
settled his diamond contentedly on his forefinger, and 
went to hurry the cook with breakfast, while pretty 
Ellen sat pondering on the ingratitude of human nature, 
and that of Egyptian peasants especially, and on the 
generous and every way excellent disposition of Fadel, 
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She was presently summoned to the morning meal by 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, and had the 
pleasure of telling them the story she had just heard. 
Her aunt was charmed at the benevolence and for- 
bearance of their plausible attendant; but her uncle 
damped the ladies’ enthusiasm a little by declaring that, 
though a very useful, sharp fellow, obliging to his em- 
ployers, and clever enough in his business, as most of 
his class, he had a shrewd suspicion that Fadel was a 
humbug, and that he should not wonder if he had 
cheated some one out of the ring himself. ‘ Oh, uncle, 
how can you say so?” cried Ellen, indignantly. “I 
know most of those people tell stories, indeed, but you 
must not rank Fadel with the rest; he is an exception 
to all others, so truthful and kind-hearted. Think of 
his begging the judge to spare the thief the beating he 
really deserved, out of compassion !” 

“How do you know the man was a thief, or that 
Fadel begged him off ?” asked Mr. Seymour. 

“ Why—why,” Ellen replied, hesitating a little, “Fadel 
always tells us truth, and why should I not believe him 
now? Besides,” she added, with a rather saucy toss of 
the long brown ringlets that hung on each side of her 
neck, “ what possible motive could he have for inventing 
such a tale P” ‘ 

“It is a considerable temptation, Miss Ellen, to tell a 
story in such a way as to gain praise from wealthy em- 
ployers, and especially such a gullible young lady as my 
fair niece !” 

“Oh, uncle, what a wicked insinuation! and you are 
smiling at your own idea. Now, aunt Susan, is not 
Fadel a disinterested man? Have we not seen it in a 
hundred little things in the time he has been with us?” 

“He is a very nice servant, and I like him very 


much,” replied gentle aunt Susan; “and I really don’t 
believe he ever says what is not true, my dear.” 

Her husband, with a little sarcastic “ hem,” left the 
table, and narrowly escaped falling over the very person 
they had been discussing, for he had been an attentive 
listener, seated on a mat behind the door, smoking a 


cigar. He, however, rolled himself over into the little 
side cabin just in time to escape Mr. Seymour’s feet, and 
then hastened to assist the Nubian servant in clearing 
the table and arranging the elegant though tiny saloon, 
after which he carried up Miss Ellen’s books and work ; 
and all then settled themselves to rest, while he went to 
make final purchases of stores, as they were to sail that 
evening. : 

It was still daylight when Boulac with its modern 
houses and tall chimneys, mixing curiously with old pic- 
turesque buildings, and groups of palms, was left behind by 
the travellers; and my new owner stood on deck, proudly 
twisting his ill-gotten possession on his finger, while a 
mean-looking boat with two men in it, bearing a cargo 
of beans, such as are used for fodder in Egypt, sailed 
along nearly parallel to the dahabeeyah. 

One of the men looked up as we passed, but the other 
was gazing at the water with an expression of sullen 
despondency. This was poor Hassan; he had lost his 
treasure, and now felt ten times poorer than before, 
though in fact no worse off than he was a week ago. 
Will the stranger’s words ever come into his mind 
again, and, when he has got over his present disappoint- 
ment, will he begin to think about the treasure the 
stranger told him of that cannot be taken away? May 
not the very disappointment itself show him how perish- 
able are earthly treasures, and bring back the good words 
to his mind more than the purse of gold he had hoped to 
obtain could have done? If so, he may yet be a richer 
man than he who took the diamond from him, after all. 
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THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
BY AN OLD QUI-HYE, 
NO. VI.—GARDEN BIRDS, 

HituErto we have only treated of the street birds and 
species akin to them. We shall now briefly pass under 
review the feathered inmates of urban and suburban 
gardens. There we find quite a different series of fa. 
miliar birds from what we see in Europe. There areno 
thrushes, finches, titmice; no robin, or wren. Various 
kinds of thrushes inhabit the country, but they are 
chiefly confined to the mountains, and the few that visit 
the plains do so in the cold season only, and are little 
seen in gardens, where, to a certain extent, the beautiful 
yellow orioles, or “ mango-birds,” may be said to take 
their place ; but these never descend to the ground. In 
Bengal the species (Oriolus melanocephalus) has a black 
hood, and is a common bird enough, with a short mu- 
sical whistle, not very unlike the sound of its name, 
“oriole ;” but over most parts of India the common 
oriole of the country (0. kundoo) is very similar to the 
European species (0. galbula), which is a rare summer 
visitant to this country. The orioles feed much on fruit, 
and are chiefly conspicuous by their bright yellow colour- 
ing. The sdt-bhyes, or “seven brothers” (Malacocercus), 
are very characteristic Indian birds, of the size of 
thrushes, with plain dull grayish or earthy-brown colour- 
ing, and rounded wings and tail; they go about in flocks 
or families, and are songless birds with harsh voices. 
They hop about on the ground amongst fallen leaves, 
and, flying to the lower branches of trees, they gradually 
ascend to the top of them, seeking meanwhile for in- 
sects—when away one after another flits to the next 
tree, with expanded wings and feeble sailing flight, 
alighting gencrally low, or on the ground, and again as- 
cending in like manner. The Bengal species (M. benga- 
lensis) has a particularly harsh voice—“ atch, atch ”— 
that of the one common at Madras (M. griseus) is less 
so; and the representative of the genus in Bombay (M. 
Somervillei) is again different. With neither beauty of 
plumage nor voice to recommend them, but quite the 
reverse in both cases, they are amongsi the most fa- 
miliarly observed of Indian birds, one or more flocks of 
them, in their daily rounds, visiting almost every bit of 
garden-ground. 

Two species of “ bulbul” are common in Lower Bengal, 
where they are seen about every garden. These are 
lively and sprightly birds, with a musical chirrup, but 
no proper song. In Persia the name “ bulbul” applies 
to a species of true nightingale ; but there is no such bird 
as a nightingale in India, out of a cage—not even in 
the vale of Kashmir, whatever the poet may say to the 
contrary; and as for regions 

** Where the voice of the nightingale never is mute,” 

such exist only in fancy. During a great portion of 
the year every nightingale is silent, as all who keep 
them in captivity in this country, or in India, 
are well aware; for some nightingales are taken to 
India, of which we shall say more on another occasion, 
when we come to treat of the birds which are commonly 
there kept in cages. The common garden bulbuls have 
bright crimson feathers under the tail, which show con- 
spicuously; and they are pleasing familiar birds, which 
feed on insects, and a good deal on berries and soft 
fruits. They appertain to a group of birds which is 
very largely developed in Africa and Southern Asia, 
but which has no European representative. Many kinds 
of them inhabit different parts of India. 

A pretty little bright yellow bird (Iora typhia), with 
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black wings and tail (in the male), the former marked 
with white, is tolerably conspicuous in every Bengal 
garden, reminding one of the European titmice, both by 
its lively manners and varied notes. In the south of India 
its representative (O. zeylonica) has a black cap and 
back. True titmice, of many species, abound in the 
Himalaya, and some in other hilly parts of the country, 
but we see nothing of them in the plains. The Jora is 
not akin to them, but to the beautiful green bulbuls of 
the genus Phyllornis ; nevertheless, most observers from 
Europe will be struck with its general similarity to the 
titmouse group, so familiar in this part of the world. 

A very beautiful little honey-sucker (Nectarinia zey- 
lonica) is common in every garden. This tiny bird has 
(the male of it) a red back, a lovely amethystine throat 
and breast, bright yellow lower parts, and metallic dark 
green crown and rump. It is not so big as an English 
wren, and it hasa prettylittle feeble song. It is familiar 
in its habits, and may be observed quite nearly as it 
inserts its long and slender incurved bill into the crimson 
tubular flowers of the Russellia juncea or R. floribunda, 
or especially into those of a common small tree, the 
Hamelia patens. It is always seen in pairs, and builds 
a beautiful domed pensile nest, with a sort of porch over 
the entrance. This we have seen attached to the end of 
along pliable twig of a creeper, swinging to and fro 
with every breeze, in the open verandah of a dwelling- 
house. Another kind (N. cwrrucaria), wholly purple- 
black, with flame-coloured axillary tufts, is very gene- 
rally diffused over the country, and occurs in the vicinity 
of Calcutta during the cold season, but we have not 
observed it about gardens. This kind has a pretty 


song, or run of notes, not unlike that of a British 
willow-wren. 


Several other species of honey-sucker, 
and some of them with very splendid colouring, inhabit 
chiefly the hilly parts of the country, and especially the 
lower flank of the Himalaya. Although not akin to 
them in structure, they may be said to take the place 
of the extensive family of humming-birds (T'rochilida), 
which are peculiar to the New World; and, when 
authors mention humming-birds as inhabitants of 
Southern Asia or of Africa, they mean the correspondent 
group of short-winged “honey-suckers,” some of which 
almost rival the very brightest of hamming-birds in the 
gorgeous and resplendent beauty of their colouring. 
The tailor-bird (Orthotomus longicauda) is another 
lively and familiar diminutive bird, not very unlike an 
English wren in size and form, as also in its actions and 
manners; but its colour is green above, with a rufous 
forehead, and the two middle tail-feathers are elongated 
beyond the rest. It is a noisy little fellow, chirping 
very loudly for its size, but having no continuous song; 
and its habits are almost quite the same as those of our 
familiar “ Kitty Wren.” It is usually seen in pairs; 
and to form its nest it sews together one or more green 
leaves, building in the hollow so produced. Very com- 
monly this pretty nest is placed within the growing leaves 
of the “brinjal” (Solanum melongena), or egg-plant, which 
is much used in India as a vegetable ; but we have seen 
it placed within a single leaf of the Datura or Brugmann- 
sia suaveolens, and also within nine or ten of the slender 
leaves, laboriously sewn together, of the oleander (Ne- 
rium odorwm). The beauty of the nest must be seen 
within the green living leaves to be appreciated. As 
Dr. Jerdon remarks: “The tailor-bird makes its nest 
with cotton-wool, and various other soft materials, and 


draws together one leaf, or more generally two leaves, |, 


on each side of the nest, and stitches them together with 
cotton, either woven by itself, or cotton-thread picked 
up; and, after passing the thread through the leaf, it 
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makes a knot at the end to fix it. I have seen a tailor- 
bird,” he continues, “ watch till the dirzi (or native tailor) 
had left the verandah where he had been working, fly 
in, seize some pieces of thread that were lying about, 
and go off in triumph with them; this was repeated in 
my presence several days running. I have known many 
different trees selected to build in—in gardens very 
often a guava tree—and the nest is generally built at 
from two to four feet from the ground.” There are 
several other tailor-birds, of the kindred genera Ortho- 
tomus and Prinia ; the former abounding more in the 
Malayan region: but the O. longicauda is the common- 
est and most generally diffused of them, the only one 
found over India generally, and its range extends east- 
wards as far as China. From the Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin and Ceylon, and equally in the Burmese 
countries and Malayan peninsula, the common long- 
tailed tailor-bird is a most familiar denizen of the vicinity 
of human habitations. 

The dhyal, or pied Indian robin (Copsichus saularis), is 
another bird with which every Indian resident is fami- 
liar; but it is commoner in suburban gardens than in 
those of towns, and has a pleasing song enough, shrill, and 
without much variety. It is larger than a British wheat- 
ear. Levaillant, who found a place for it in his “ Birds 
of Africa,” fancied that it was called the “ dial” bird 
(le cadran, as he designates it) because it sung at parti- 
cular hours, and so notified the time of day to the inha- 
bitants of Bengal! The native name has, of course, no 
reference to a “dial;” nor does the bird inhabit Africa. 
It is generally diffused over India and Burmah, but 
abounds chiefly about or near gardens. In many parts 
of the country another bird, Thamnobia fulicata, or T. 
cambaiensis, according to the locality, takes more de- 
cidedly the place of the British robin; and elsewhere a 
kind of stonechat (Pratincola caprata), or its mountain 
representative (P. bicolor), which is the “robin” of 
Newéra Elia in Ceylon. Nearly akin to the dhyal is the 
famous songster known as the “ shama” (C. macrowrus), 
the prince of oriental warblers, excelling alike the night- 
ingale and the American mocking-bird. This is abun- 
dantly kept in cages in Calcutta, but does not inhabit 
the neighbourhood, being a true forester, and keeping 
chiefly to the hill-jungles south of the Himalaya. 

The drongos, or “‘ king-crows” (Dicruride), are a con- 
spicuous group of birds having mostly glossy coal-black 
plumage and a forked tail of ten feathers only. They have 
much the same general habits as the “tyrant-flycatchers” 
of America (Tyrannide), frequently pursuing and at- 
tacking on the wing crows, kites, and other birds much 
larger than themselves ; and we have seen one attack and 
repeatedly strike at one of the pretty little common 
striped squirrels (Sciurus palmarum). For the most part 
they subsist on grasshoppers and other large insects, 
which they watch for from any eminence, often from the 
back or horn of a cow; and a small lizard will not come 
amiss with the commonest species about Calcutta 
(Dicruwrus macrocercus). This has a very shrike-like 
bill, while others (as D. longicaudatus, D. ceerulescens, and 
especially Chaptia cenea) have more decidedly flycatcher 
bills, and one of them, common in the Malay countries 
(D. balicassius), has almost a crow’s bill, whence named 
Corvus balicassius by Linnzus. In general they have 
pleasing loud notes, some of them very much so. One 
beautiful species (Chibia hottentota) has a few long hair- 
like plumes pendent from the crown, and the outermost 
tail-feathers are curled round to a yery remarkable extent ; 
in the common D. macrocercus the outermost feathers of 
the long forked tail are similarly but conspicuously 
curled to a less extent. Early in the year, at the pairing 
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season, these “ king-crows,” as they are usually denomi- 
nated, are excessively quarrelsome, and five or six of them 
together will be seen tugging at each other on the 
grass “all of a heap.” The “bhim-raj” (Edolius 
paradiseus) is a beautiful glossy black bird; and this 
species has a frontal crest, hackled neck-feathers, and 
the outermost tail-feather on each side prolonged into a 
naked shaft a foot or more in length beyond the rest, 
with a barbed and curly tip. The “bhim-raj” is not 
often seen wild near Calcutta, but is a favourite cage-bird, 
often designated the “mocking-bird” by Europeans, 
from its wonderful powers of mimicry. Another and 
brilliantly glossy species (Bhringa retifer), with nearly 
similar racket tail, is more commonly found in Lower 
Bengal, but does not come much into gardens, and we 
have never seen it caged. Drongos, of one kind or another, 
are familiar birds everywhere in the Indian landscape. 

The coél (Hudynamis orientalis) is also a familiarly- 
known noisy species. It is a kind of cuckoo, larger than 
the British cuckoo, not migratory, like most other 
Cuculide, but permanently resident, and everywhere 
common, in India and the neighbouring countries. The 
male is glossy black, with a crimson eye; the female beau- 
tifully speckled. This bird always deposits its egg in 
the nest of either of the two common Indian crows; and 
the egg, whilst retaining the peculiar cuculine aspect, 
has the colour and markings of a crow’s egg. Another 
and smaller bird of the cuckoo family (Coccystes melano- 
lewea), black above and white below, with longish crest- 
feathers, is often seen in gardens during the rainy sea- 
son, and seems invariably to deposit its egg in the nest 
of a “sft-bhye” (Malacocercus), laying a nearly similar 
spotless blue egg to that of its dupe. The coél, as 
before noticed, is a particularly noisy bird, the note of 
which is disagreeable to some people, chiefly from its 
frequent reiteration, but the natives like it, and often 
keep the bird caged. It is a continuous liquid repeti- 
tion of the sound “ cuil-cuil-cuil,” or ‘ koyo-koyo-koyo ;” 
besides which the male has acry analogous to the cuckoo 
note of the European species, like “ho-i-o, ho-i-o,” 
uttered singly at intervals. The coél is less insectivorous 
than the more typical cuckoos, being much more of a 
berry-eater, and it is partial to the intensely bitter fruit 
of the Mimusops elangi, or “bokul.” Occasionally 
several coéls may be seen together upon one tree, but 
they are not generally of a social turn. There are 
numerous birds of the cuckoo tribe in India; and the 
more characteristic cuckoos (Cuculus), inclusive of the 
European species, are winter visitants to the plains. 
One remarkable bird is known as the “kooka, mahooka,” 
or “crow-pheasant ” of Europeans (Centropus rufipennis). 
It has a very loud deep-sounding cry, “ whoot, whoot, 
whoot,” uttered many times in quick succession. It looks 
as large as a crow, and longer, being glossy blue-black, 
with bright rufous back and wings, and it has strong 
fect suitable for running on the ground, two toes before 
and two behind (as in other cuckoos), and one of the 
hind toes having a long and straight claw like that of 2 
lark. The crow-pheasant is common in jungly places 
and about wild, neglected gardens, and is there a very con- 
spicuous bird, whether on the ground or hurriedly scram- 
bling up the trees, with its large tail often raised. It is 
exclusively an animal feeder, preying on mice, lizards, 
snakes, and centipedes, as well as upon the larger in- 
sects; and it builds a nest and incubates its own eggs. 
A smaller kind (0. viridis) is much less common about 
Calcutta, but abounds farther eastward, especially in the 
Dacca district. 

The barbets (Megalema) are small green birds, with 
other bright colours about the head 
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toes placed two before and two behind, as in the 
cuckoos; one species of which (M. indica) abounds 
throughout India, and, with another (C. asiatica), is com- 
mon about Calcutta. ‘These birds are more heard than 
seen, and their voices are remarkable. Their plumage 
is vividly coloured, and they hop from twig to twig, 
never climbing like woodpeckers, as has been asserted. 
The small M. indica is currently known as the “ cop- 
persmith,” from its note, “huh,” repeated often for a 
long while together, at brief intervals. This bird has 
crimson forehead and yellow throat and cheeks. The 
larger kind has crimson crown and verditer-blue throat 
and cheeks; and its ery is “ kuruwik, kuruwik,” 
repeated many times successively. They lay white egos 
in the holes of trees, and are exclusively frugivorous in 
their diet. Several other kinds inhabit different parts 
of India. There is a living example of JI. asiatica at 
present in the Zoological Gardens; and one also of the 
species next noticed. 

The cinnamon-backed tree-magpie (Dendrocitta rufa) 
is a bird which is not uncommonly seen in gardens, of 
pretty colours, and with much the habits of our mag- 
pie, except that it does not descend to the ground. It 
feeds alike on fruit and insects, and has several notes, 
from one of which it derives its common native name of 
handi-chacha (or * pan-seraper”), and from another, that 
of takkd-chor (or “rupee-thief”). It is generally diffused 
over the country, and has some congeners in different 
parts of it. An observer remarks of it that he has 
known this bird enter a covered verandah of a house, 
and nip off half a dozen young geraniums, visit a cage 
of small birds, begin by stealing the grain, and end by 
killing and eating the birds, and repeating these visits 
daily till destroyed. Another person has known one to 
enter a verandah and catch bats; but its habits are not 
usually quite so familiar. 





DIRECTORIUM ANGLICANUM. 


Tiny say that a coach-and-four may be driven through 
an Act of Parliament. This legal feat has been far out- 
done in our day. Through a petty rubric in the Prayer- 
book, left there by evil design or untoward accident, 
the huge car of Popery is being driven into the Pro- 
testant Church of England. Let the reader examine this 
rubric, craftily introduced into the title page of the 
Directorium Anglicanum,* the text-book of Ritualism, 
and he will understand how huge a heap of wood, hay, 
stubble, and other rubbish, a little fire kindleth. 

After three centuries of the “faithful preaching of 
the Gospel and the godly administration of the sacra- 
ments,” how the English Reformers would wonder at 
the sights, and sounds, and smells that meet the senses 
in Protestant sanctuaries! Strange and grotesque ob- 
jects have been brought forth from ancient hiding-places, 
absurd gestures and postures are practised, and priestly 
pretensions are made, which our fathers never dreamed 
would be revived outside the Church of Rome. Asa 
handbook or guide to this new worship, or attempted re- 
storation of medizeval worship, the “ Directorium Anglica- 
num” has been published. It contains over four hundred 





* “The Directorium Anglicanum; being a Manual of Directions for 
the right celebration of the Holy Communion, for the saying of Matins 
and Evensong, and for the performance of other rites and ceremonics 
of the Church, according to the ancient use of the Church of England. 
With plan of chancel, and illustrations of such ornaments of the Church, 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, (as) shall 
be retained, and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward 
the Sixth,” Third Edition, Edited by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, 
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pages, and sundry pictures, to show our clergy what 
they ought to wear ; and dramatic will be the effect if 
they are obedient pupils. The whole system is intensely 
Romish, and wants very little but an acknowledgment 
of the Pope to be altogether so. In the course of the 
book, the editor tries to show that it is in harmony with 
the Prayer-book, and is required by the same; that it is 
in part legitimately copied from Judaism, partly a tran- 
script of what is seen and done in heaven; and that it 
is supported by the practice of every age of the church. 
It is quite clear that the New Testament is not large 
enough to contain the religion of the new Ritualists, who 
are therefore necessitated to look elsewhere for autho- 
risation. They plead the Jewish Ritualism ; but they 
forget that it was ordained by divine inspiration for 
Jews alone. They plead the visions of the Apocalypse; 
but they forget that the book does not pretend to teach 
the rites and ceremoniés of Christian worship. 

According to Dr. Lee and his party, the Eucharist is 
the one central act of Christian worsbip. Hence the 
communion service ig put first in the “ Directorium ;” 
and, because they view the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, 
the book gives ample details concerning the “ altar.” 
The “altar” is to be of certain dimensions, its top is to 
be of one slab, without fracture or blemish, etc. Behind 
it is to be a “ dossal-cloth, reredos, painting, or triptych,” 
with across in front. Cerecloth is to be laid on the 
altar slab, over it a super-frontal, before it a frontal or 
an antependium. Along the back is the super-altar, 
altar-gradine, or retable, bearing two lights with a metal 
cross between, and flower vases. ‘Three linen cloths are 
to lie upon the super-frontal, one of them with five crosses 
worked upon it corresponding with the five crosses on 
the altar-stone; indeed, all altar linen and priestly 
vestments should be marked with @ cross. A curtain 
may hang at each end of the altar, and the crucifixion 
carved in the reredos. 

Such are some of the details which ara to supersede 
the “ Lord’s table” with its plain white cloth ; and this in 
Protestant English churches, and under the protection 
of a brief rubric in the Prayer-book. 

Description of all the objects is impossible, but the 
character and novelty of many will be evident by the names 
they bear: credence, piscina, aumbrye, sedilia, chalice, 
paten, burse, eandlesticks, incense, cassock, amice, alb, 
stole, maniple, girdle, chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, mitre, 
gloves, sandals, pastoral staff, crozier, pall, tippet, biretta, 
amyss, and many others equally strange. The vestments 
and ornaments are to be of certain precise patterns, 
materials, and colours, and the officials are to observe 
exactly. divers forms and ceremonies from the moment 
they put their apparel on to the moment they take it off. 
Bowing and kneeling, crossing and genuflexion, and 
other attitudes and gestures, are carefully prescribed. 
The entire system is most elaborate, and requires no 
small study and practice before it can be Icarned and 
carried out. ‘ The lighted candles at noon-day, and the 
smoking incense, are among the simplest incidents in 
this dramatic exhibition. , 

The principle on which the book proceeds is, that, ex- 
cept when not expressly forbidden by law, everything 
may be believed and practised which was believed and 
practised before the Reformation. The Pope and purga- 
tory cannot be expressly owned, but praying for the 
dead is thought quite legitimate. Transubstantiation is 
So nearly approached, that plain people cannot see any 
difference between it and the doctrine laid down in the 
_“Directorium.” “The Prayer-book is followed because 
our clergy are pledged to use it, and no other; but its 
order is so interrupted and interfered with by other 
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forms and ceremonies, that it is no longer the only guide 
toworship. Dr. Lee’s whole work is an ingenious scheme 
for disguising and nullifying the Prayer-book as a direc- 
tory and manual. The single office for the communion 
is manipulated to serve for “high service,” “low ser- 
vice,” and “dry service;” or, in plain English, high 
mass, low mass, and dry mass, as the Papists would say. 
Baptism, confirmation, marriage, visiting the sick, and 
burial, are all similarly rendered intensely Popish. The 
laity are not refused the cup in one sense, but they are 
in another ; for the priest is not to let them take it into 
their hands. We believe, however, that the laity can 
demand it, because the rubric says that the communion 
is to be delivered to the people “into their hands.” 
This one point may be of use to show how the work 
before us favours the old superstitions to which we 
thought we had said farewell for ever. 

At p. 330 we find a list of “ ornaments of the Church,” 
including a far larger array than will be met with in any 
ordinary Popish place of worship. As an example, we 
copy the portion relating to what is called the “cre- 
dence,” a small side-table placed near the communion- 
table :— The cruets, viz., one ¢rnet or flagon for the 
wine; one cruet for the water of mixture; a canister 
for wafers or breads; a spoon; # perforated spoon; one 
offertory basin or alms-dish; offertory bags; a chalice- 
cover of linen and lace for veiling the blessed sacrament ; 
a metal basin; ciborium and a metal plate; sundry 
maniples or napkins; ampulla (only used in the conse- 
cration of churches and in anointing the sick, in which 
latter case it is called the Holy Oil Stock—the ampulla 
is also used in the coronation service).” Equally abun- 
dant provision is required for the sacrarium, the piscina, 
the chancel, the nave, the sacristy, etc. 

The close imitation of the Romish mass-books is seen 
especially in the threé particulars now to be named: 
1. The arrangement of the communion service, and the 
names and ceremonies of ite respective portions. 2. The 
cautels of the mass and other directions—not a few of 
which are the same as in the Popish manuals. 3. The 
forms for blessing holy water, ecclesiastical vestments, 
“palms,” etc. 

All the foregoing, and similar rank superstitions, have 
been utterly unknown to English Protestants for several 
centuries, but they form an integral portion of Popety. 
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In the days of our boyhood, which were the days of the 
chap books, of the wandering mummers and field moun- 
tebanks, of the crippled parish constables and the sep- 
tuagenarian London “ Charleys”—in those days the 
only species of penny pastime which we can recall to 
mind was that which was popularly denominated “three- 


sticks-a-penny.” Unlike some other venerable institu- 
tions of an analogous nature, that popular diversion still 
retains its hold and its fascination upon the pence-paying 
public. At present it is not, as it formerly was, in the 
exclusive possession of the gipsies: other innovators 
have asserted and established their claim to share in its 
profits; and, though the gipsies have materially dimi- 
nished in number since the time referred to, their pecu- 
liar and profitable pastime has suffered no declension, 
but is sure to be found in favour with boys and lads at 
all fairs and festal gatherings, either rural or suburban. 
We need hardly describe the game. Everybody knows 
that it consists of throwing stout sticks at three slender 
ones stuck in deep holes in the ground, and surmounted 
each with a tin tobacco-box or other bauble, which 
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becomes the prize of the player whenever it is knocked 
off and does not fall into the hole beneath; a consum- 
mation which looks the easiest thing possible to achieve, 
but which in practice very rarely happens. We suspect 
that the real charm of the game is in some way connected 
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to compliment themselves and one another, as the Chinese 
do, upon any very palpable and ponderable increase in 
bodily substance. They do not like to lose flesh; with 
them stoutness and sturdiness are the symbols of health, 
and the idea of going back or falling away from any 


THE ELECTRIC SHOCK, 


with the combative instincts of the players, whose 
earnestness, as we have remarked again and again, in- 
variably rises with their ill-luck; so that, by the time 
their coppers run low, their muscular vigour mounts 
high, and the truncheons are apt to fly about in a man- 
ner perilous to the limbs of lookers-on. Of late years, 
be it observed, this spirited game has not been allowed 
to be monopolized by the penny-paying class, but, first 
having undergone some modification, and been submitted 
to a change of name, is pursued with characteristic 
eagerness by the ladies and gentlemen of the fashionable 
world—the only essential difference being, that instead 
of “shying” their truncheons at tin tobacco-boxes, the 
players launch them at the head of “ Aunt Sally,” with 
the amiable intention of knocking off her nose. 

Among the novel pastimes which have sprung up 
with the present generation is that of being weighed for 
a penny, and receiving from the weigh-master a docu- 
ment, duly worded and signed, setting forth your weight 
at a given day and hour. A philosopher might perhaps 
wonder what possible pastime there can be in sitting in 
a chair in counterbalance to so many pounds avoirdupois; 
but the pence-paying public are not philosophers, and 
their ideas on the subject of their weight of flesh do not 
agree precisely with those of Mr. Banting. As a rule, 
they have no liking for the unfattening art, but are apt 





maximum they may have attained is an unwelcome one. 
We confess, however, that the prevalence of these 
notions seems hardly sufficient to account for the popu: 
larity of the weighing business, and does not sufficiently 
explain the fact that these weighing-machines are found 
in all places of cheap recreation, and maintain their 
ground year after year. : 
There is no mystery at all about the pastime that 
comes next, which is so essentially British in its nature 
as to be intelligible to every one. It is embodied in an 
image of rather robust proportions, and clad in coarse 
canvas, which stands opposed to you on a fair stage, and 
propped in the rear by an upright beam. The image 
presents his broad breast to your blows: you pay your 
penny, and you “pitch into” him with your fist as hard 
as you like, or as hard as you can. The proof of your 
manly vigour is immediately visible in the countenance 
of your adversary—not in grins or contortions of pain, 
for the much-enduring monster preserves a uniformly 
apathetic expression, but by the motion of a kind of 
minute-hand in the centre of his forehead, which, set in 
action by the force of your blow, runs round a graduated 
dial and stops at the figure which corresponds with the 
momentum of your blow, in pounds. The fact is, the 
thorax of the monster (we notice that aspiring exper! 
menters usually call it the “ bread-basket”) is farnished 
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with viscera of elastic steel and clock-work, ingeniously 
contrived to register the assaulting force. The experi- 
ment is quite safe—the foe having his breast thoroughly 
well padded to save your knuckles, and he is never 
known to return the compliments paid him. Of all 
possible pugilistic encounters this is certainly the most 
justifiable and satisfactory—nobody is hurt by it, while 
the assailant gains a little self-knowledge at a mere 
nominal cost. 

Somewhat similar to the above, at least in principle, 
ig anew invention which we discovered but the other 
day while observantly perambulating one of the Saturday- 
night markets of a London suburb. There, at the 
corner of a Jane, amidst a throng of vegetable stalls, 
fish-barrows, piles of crockery, heaps of hardware, and 
collections of kitchen wares, arose a gorgeous-looking 
temple, in which the architect seemed to have blended 
together the forms of an Italian basilica and a Chinese 
pagoda, crowding it over with finials and filigree work 
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in most lavish profusion, and adorning the salient points 
and angles with abundance of polish and gilding. From 
the lower part of the edifice proceeded a long flexible 
tube, the extremity of which the proprietor held in his 
hand, while he looked round inquiringly among the 
crowd, encouraging them from time to time with “ Now, 
gentlemen, don’t be backward in coming forward! You 
don’t know what you can do till you try.” We were 
wondering what might be the nature of the exhibition 
got up with such elaborate splendour, when a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen, in a paper cap and fustian jacket, 
elbowed his way rather demonstratively through the 
crowd, and, throwing down a copper, laid hold of the 
proffered tube, and, clapping the end in his mouth, in- 
lated his buccinator muscles, and began one long and 
forcible expiration through it. His pale face became 
red, the red grew crimson, the crimson waxed purple, 
and still the young fellow blew and blew, while his 
eyes seemed starting from their sockets. And lo! as 
he blew all eyes were directed to a white clock-face, over 
the portico of the temple, on which the arrow-headed 
index was moving slowly from figure to figure, and 
showing by its progress the amount of the blast from 
the experimenter’s lungs. Ere long the slow movement 





of the index changed to a sort of convulsive quivering, 
which showed that the performer had exhausted his 
powers, and the next instant flew back to zero, as the lad 
relinquished the blow-pipe with a portentous gasping 
inhalation. From the fact that this operator was fol- 
lowed by a number of others, who strove in vain to puff 
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themselves up to his mark, and vhat he, evidently with 
much relish, renewed his endeavours as soon as he had 
recovered breath, we came to the conclusion that there 
is no emulative contest of any imaginable kind open to 
the populace which would fail to find countenance and 
encouragement among them. 


‘TRY YOUR WEIGHT, SIR?’ 


A pastime that is not only cheap, but is at the same 
time scientific, especially if it is incomprehensible by 
the mass, is sure to meet with more than ordinary 
favour. Hence it is that what is sometimes termed the 
“galvanic grip” is an acceptable amusement to the 
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million. The instrument used is a small magnetic 
battery, somewhat more powerful than those in domestic 
use, and the intensity of which the proprietor can in- 
crease or diminish at his pleasure. He is usually pretty 
liberal in the force he turns on, and that for. an obvious 
reason; as it would not pay him to be administering 
galvanism for any length of time at a penny or a half- 
penny the dose, by laying on a powerful stream he 
gives the experimenter enough of it in a short time, 
and is ready for a new-comer. You pay your copper, 
and are presented with two handles, forming the termi- 
nations of the electric wire; you grasp these as tight 
as you can, one in either palm, and you hold on as 
long as you choose, while the proprietor grinds away 
at the machine and sends the galvanic current into you. 
The longer you hold on, the greater the return you get 
for your money. Of course, on the principle of getting 
a good pennyworth, a man must be a booby to relin- 
quish his grasp so long as ‘he can possibly retain it; 
because, if he lets go his hold, he must pay again before 
he can resume the experiment! It is amusing at times 
to witness the effect of this economical consideration, 
as shown in the conduct of the experimenters, some 
of whom, intending only to retain their hold until 
satisfied that they have had a fair return for their in- 
vestment, are held fast against their will, till they 
sorely rue their bargain, The most regular customers 


to the street galvanist are working people troubled 
with rheumatism, some of whom, from long practice, 
can withstand the force of prolonged and powerful 
shocks, from which they profess to derive, and it may 
be do really derive, some relief from rheumatic pains. 
A common pastime, but which is far from being 
commonly appreciated, is that of shooting with a rifle 


at a target. There is no gunpowder used. What the 
weapon is charged with is not apparent, but there is 
something sufficient to propel a small arrowy pellet 
towards the mark. The marksman who, first paying 
his copper, hits the bull’s-eye, wins a small prize, 
generally fruit of some kind; but the bull’s-eye is 
yarely struck, the rifle being ingeniously contrived so 
that the better the aim the worse shall be the shot. It 
is true that, by repeated firing, a marksman may suc- 
ceed at length in discovering the course his shot is 
likely to take; but, long before he has made the dis- 
covery, he will have expended far more than it is 
likely to be worth to him. Shooting at a target with a 
feathered dari, propelled by the breath through a blow- 
tube, is an analogous kind of pastime, but does not seem 
to be very generally practised. 

The last of these odd pastimes we shall notice is the 
practice which prevails in certain English counties, of 
taking physic in public. In the course of our wander- 
ings through the mining and manufacturing districts of 
the north, we have come, again and again, upon open-air 
medicinal booths or standings, at which medicine is dis- 
pensed for the cure of all kinds of ailments, at the low 
charge, so far as our observation serves us, of a penny a 
dose. Properly speaking, taking physic is, of course, 
not a pastime; but when those who swallow it in public 
choose to make it so, and show, by the evident relish and 
gusto with which they gulp down the most nauseous 
compounds that the exercise is a real pleasure to them, 
we feel ourselves justified in ranking this recreation in 
the same category with the others. . The medicaments 
thus consumed are for the most part not such as will 
be found in the pharmacopeia; they are rather simples, 
or distillations from, or infusions of, herbs and plants, 
the virtues of which have passed by tradition from one 
generation to another, and which are gathered, prepared, 
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and dispensed by professors of either sex, unburthened 
with license or diploma. The pleasure which the swal- 
lowers seem to derive from imbibing them may be 
assumed for aught we know, or, being real, must spring 
from some secondary source ; it may perhaps be referred 
to the compensating principle in the human mind, by the 
action of which small trials are more than repaid by the 
inward satisfaction one feels in the capacity of ignoring 
them. 
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OR, MARY OF THE MILL AND THE COUNTESS MARIA, 
CHAPTER VIII, 


Mary could not understand at all wherein consisted 
the pomp, and splendour, and all the great dangers of 
life in the capital city. She now and then saw a court 
carriage pass by, and stop in the castle court, attended 
by servants in scarlet liveries and gold lace. Once, as 
she was returning home through the park, late in the 
evening, she saw the glitter of the lights reflected in the 
little lake close to the castle, and she formed in her own 
imagination a picture full of enchanted splendour—the 
King with his sceptre, crown, and purple robes, sitting 
on a golden throne, with magnificent lords and ladies 
round him, Frau Riederich sometimes allowed her to 
buy a half-price ticket for the theatre; and, from the 
depths of a seat in the pit, she gazed with wide-opened 
eyes at the wonders of the play, These were all garish 
gleams of light, which did not penetrate into her mono- 
tonous every-day life; and the miller’s child was often 
very home-sick, She sometimes took a silent walk up 
to some high ground, from whence she could see the road 
which led to her home, and gazed in that direction as if 
an unattainable paradise lay beyond it, 

All the dark shadows of her home disappeared; the 
daily—often hard—work and labour; the very practical 
intercourse between her father and his work-people; 
the unavoidable rough words which she sometimes 
heard from the Mill customers who were constantly 
passing to and fro: all that had annoyed her, and 
excited in her mind a desire for a more ideal style 
of life, now fell into the background. Her quiet nook 
on the island; the peaceful Sundays by her mother's 
side at home; the sociable evenings in the school-house, 
and the walks with her old friend, all now appeared to 
her in the brightest light; and whenever she was not 
observed, she counted on the almanack the number of 
weeks and days of banishment which yet remained. 
She had also longings for herself, when she thought 
how lonely the Mill must be, and how desolate father 
and mother, and Christian, and the old schoolmaster, 
must feel without her; and she almost wept out of sym 
pathy forthem. Even the most modest people can fancy 
themselves indispensable to others, when they have 
pledged their whole heart, their highest being and 
striving, to any cause; and, if they are deceived, it is 
a deception of the heart, not of vanity. But the work 
of true love can never be replaced ; certainly it is n0t 
forgotten. 

How dreary were the quiet Sunday afternoons in the 
town compared to those at the Mill. The sun’s rays 
poured down incessantly on the honse roofs; well. 
dressed men, women, and children walked up and 
down the shadeless, paved streets; the grand people 
were either remaining at home, or had already gom 
out in their carriages; elegant livery servants @ 
unnecessary sentinels stood yawning, and sulkily watel 
ing the human stream which was working so hard for 
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its pleasure. No Sabbath peace, not even any glad and 
fresh Sabbath joy, breathed over the whole. 

Little Mary sat alone in the miserable garret in the 
desolate grass-grown street—quite alone at the window, 
like the poor forsaken child in Heine’s fable of the 
sunken sea-town. Frau Riederich and her daughters 
had gone out, contrary to their usual custom, to see 
Eliza, the pride of the family, who was passing through 
the neighbourhood with her employer's family, but 
whose leave of absence was not long enough to allow her 
to come home. The other three boarders were taking 
three dreary walks with their respective relations ; and 
even the maid had gone home for a visit, a privilege 
which Frau Riederich gladly allowed, as it saved the 
cost of her supper.. : 

They had been very unwilling to leave poor Mary so 
solitary. Bertha Siegel, one of the boarders, a good- 
natured girl, who professed to be somewhat enthu- 
siastic, and who attached herself principally to Mary, 
had offered to take Mary with her to her aunt’s, and 
invited her to join an expedition to the dairy at 
Bothnang. But Mary had slightly hurt her foot that 
morning in an early walk with Bertha, and she assured 
her with perfect truth that she would prefer to remain 
by herself. “You are right,” agreed Bertha; “one can 
only be really sentimental when one is alone. If I had 


not promised to accompany my aunt, and had not been 
invited to take tea with my cousin, the chamberlain’s 
wife, I should have greatly preferred staying in solitude. 
0, Mary, you are happy in not haying to live in the 
whirlpool of the great world. 


‘ Blessed and happy is that man for ever, 
Who in the woodland’s calm silence and rest, 
Far from life’s worrying toil and endeavour, 
Lies like a child on nature’s sweet breast,’ 


0 that I might be like a child on nature’s breast! But 
the dairyman of Bothnang is a kind of nature, too.” 

Emily and Catherine Meiler, two sisters who were 
expanding into womanly perfection at Frau Riederich’s, 
and who were putting a finishing touch to their rather 
coquettish toilettes at the only useable looking-glass in 
the sitting-room, laughed at the whirlpool of the great 
world into which Bertha was to plunge at the chamber- 
lain’s house; they were going with their aunt, the wife 
of the Secret Comptroller of Finance, to the baths at 
K., and it was essential to dress first. 

At last, Mary was left alone. She felt rather melan- 
choly when everything became silent around her; she 
had never felt so solitary at home. The opposite house, 
which was so near that one could involuntarily look into 
its windows, was quite empty and forsaken; even the 
old widow in the upper storey had ventured out on a 
short walk with her maid. This loneliness of the town 
seemed more oppressive to Mary than country soli- 


tude; and she preferred taking refuge in the little 


back room, where, at least, she had a view over the 
forsaken garden, with its mysterious bower; and that 
was something green. 

She had her Bible and prayer-book again before her ; 
for in accordance with her pious home customs, she never 
neglected her Bible, and read in it morning and evening, 
as she had promised her mother to do. She often re- 
joted over a beantiful text, and strove to carry it out in 
her daily life; and, meantime, she was painfully con- 
sclentious as to whether what she said and did were 
right. She knocked again and again at the door of the 
Father's house, but only as a guest; she was not yet 
like a child at home, a joyful child, who prefers staying 
at home, not because it ought to be there, but because 
itis happiest there. She had opened her Bible at the 
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place where the forget-me-not lay; she had brought 
home a bunch of beautiful fresh forget-me-nots from her 
early walk that morning. This turned her thoughts into 
another channel ; and, as on that morning at home, she 
let the Bible lie in her lap unread, and, sunk in dreams 
and meditation, she looked down into the forsaken 
garden. 

It did not seem so forsaken as usual. Mary could 
scarcely believe her eyes and ears, when she saw a ser- 
vant-maid walking towards the arbour, with a large jug 
of beer in her hand, and heard out of the foliage the 
sound of merry songs and the clink of glasses. Then a 
powerful solo put in— 

Nightingale, O nightingale, 
Go greet my love a thousand times!’’ 

The voice seemed known to her. And out of the 
arbour—the old tumble-down, overgrown arbour, which 
looked as if no one had been into it for a hundred years 
—out of that arbour stepped a figure, no Dornréschen 
and no prince, but a living man, with a student’s short 
coat and red cap, a long pipe, and a glass of beer in his 
hand. And it was really and truly George himself, in 
bodily presence! But could it be he? and how did he 
come there? 

“Tt is smoky in this hole,” cried one of the other 
students, who were still sitting in the arbour; “carry 
the seats out.” 

“ But my uncle?” said a third, who came ont also. 

* Oh, it is an honour to your uncle that any one should 
be merry in this dismal hole of a garden,” cried the 
second again. ‘“ Out with the seats!” 

And they bronght out a table and two wooden 
benches into the only open place in the garden, close 
under Mary’s window, and then began to sing, so that 
here and there a wondering head peeped out from one 
of the surrounding windows. 

Mary sat as if in a dream, with glowing cheeks and 
beating heart. It was too wonderful that George should 
just happen to come there ;—and should she be so near, 
so very near to him, without letting him know anything 
about it? But she could not call him, as he was not 
alone. Just then, the others went back into the arbour 
to fetch the cigars which they had forgotten; at this 
moment—she had no time for reflection—a bunch of the 
loveliest forget-me-nots fell down straight before George. 
He looked up, surprised; for one moment—one short 
moment—-he saw Mary’s head; and then, blushing 
furiously, with both hands before her face, she hid her- 
self in the farthest corner of the room, 

* Oh, should I have done it? ought I to have done 
it >—it was a very bold and forward thing for a girl to 
do. George himself must despise me if he has recog- 
nised me,” thought Mary, Without any consideration, 
in sudden excitement, she had thrown down the flowers 
when she saw him alone, as she was thinking of the 
forget-me-nots which they used to float along the stream 
when they were children; but now, since he had picked 
them up, she felt a child no longer; she was a girl who 
cannot forgive herself even the shadow of unwomanly 
forwardness, Oh, if she only had the flowers back 
again ! 

Then some one knocked softly at the door, She did 
not dare to say “ Come in,” but he came in, nevertheless. 
It was George; and he offered his hand to her so frankly 
and pleasantly, and said so joyfully and kindly, “ Good 
evening, Mary; are you cooped up here?” that she even 
dared to lift up her head and greet him, 

“ But, George, how did you come here? and how did 
you get into the garden? and—what did you think of 
me?» The flowers? Ido not know; they escaped from 
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my hand—and—I thought it would be a pity if you 
were here and did not know anything about me.” 

“Certainly, child,” said George, in consoling and 
almost fatherly tones, rather enjoying her confusion. 
The student, although rather excited, spoke with so 
much more assurance and confidence than the school- 
boy of eight months ago! “I knew that you were 
here, but how was I ever to find out your schoolmistress, 
whose name even I do not know, if you had not been so 
kind as to give me a token of your presence, when we 
were so near P” 

“ Bat how does it come to pass?” asked Mary, in 
still greater confusion. 

“You see, there is to be ‘Don Giovanni’ this even- 
ing—do not you even know that, you little country 
dove ?—so I came here early this morning, with some of 
my friends, to hear the beautiful music.” 

“ But how did you get into that garden, where no one 
ever was before P” 

“That belongs to the old Councillor of the Archives, 
the uncle of one of my friends; and he was so kind as 
to invite us four to come in there,’ George informed her 
in a merry voice. “The old gentleman lives alone, and 
has the gout, so that he cannot walk about his garden 
himself; but as we were all rather tired with our jour- 
ney in the morning, and found the weather too hot for 
any long expedition, we resolved to enjoy ourselves a 
little in the cool garden. But when such a charming 
greeting ——” 

“Do they all know it below?” asked Mary anxiously, 
blushing anew. 

“Indeed, they do not. I only saw you, and so I 
hastily hid my pretty nosegay, and said that I had a 
visit to pay. I easily discovered that a lady who kept 
boarders lived in this house; and so I am here, and 
have found you out, dear, sweet little Mary.” 

The rather blustering tone gave place to a much more 
gentle, affectionate manner, when he saw the lovely child 
standing alone before him, and looking up into his face 
with maidenly timidity. He sat down beside her, told 
her all about his present occupations and future plans, 
and assured her that he soon hoped to call her his own; 
and then he drew her towards him, and, for the first 
time, kissed her lips. 

In spite of her happiness, Mary was in a state of secret 
anxiety and agonizing suspense. “ You must not remain 
here, dear George; if Frau Riederich were to come, or 
Nancy——” 

“That would not matter much,” said George, merrily; 
“are you not my parent’s god-child, and so in a certain 
sense my nearest relation? Would not your own 
cousin be allowed tovisit you? Well, now, come to the 
theatre with me this evening. I will bring you home 
again; and we shall have a capital time for talking.” 

“T have never been toa theatre on Sunday,” said 
Mary ; “I do not think that my mother would like it.” 

“Do not go for the sake of the theatre, dearest,” said 
George ; “go to please me, as I shall be your lord and 
master some day, and you can tell Frau Riederich that 
you went to hear the beautiful music, which was so 
improving.” 

“No, George,” said Mary, after some reflection; “I 
willnot! Why should we act in an underhand way, when 
we shall so soon belong to each other openly ? Will you 
not go now, dear George P” 

“I will do what you tell me,” said he, happy in spite 
of the parting. Mary’s loveliness at this unexpected 
meeting had surprised him. What he had formerly re- 
garded as a possession for which he had only to stretch 
out his hand, now seemed to become a treasure greatly 
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to be desired. “ Farewell, then, dearest, till we meet 
again at home,” he said, and embraced her once more, 
Mary stood still; but, as he was on the threshold, she 
said, blushing deeply, with trembling voice— 

“ George, we have been alone together, and you haye 
kissed me—I can only allow that from one to whom | 
belong for my whole life. I must write and tell my 
mother that we are engaged to each other, although sho 
did not wish it to be so. May the good God give us 
his blessing! But we were betrothed before, as I was 
betrothed in my cradle,” she added, as if for her own 
consolation. She had already sunk her eyes in maidenly 
timidity ; then she raised them, looked up confidingly at 
George, and said—* You imean it, George?—do you 
not P” 

“‘ From my whole soul, you charming child !” he cried, 
surprised at the innocent child’s unwonted seriousness, 
“T wish for nothing better than that you should soon be 
my own; thesooner the better.” He bent down towards 
her once more, while Mary’s lips lightly touched 
his own; she laid her hand in his, and said “ Fare 
well!” The sweet tones of her voice long echoed in his 
heart. 





















ON THE NILE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


We found the temple of Isis but little impaired by time. 
The fleeting ages had dealt kindly with it. A fev 
columns cast down, a great gap in the long corridor 
overlooking the river, a heap of huge fragments littered 
in porch and area, was all the ruin. Very little labow, 
you might think, would suffice to restore that great con: 
plex sanctuary to its pristine stateliness. The sculptured 
walls, alas! are hopelessly defaced; for the early 
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azure. It is held up by a double row of giant columns, 
whose capitals even now dazzle you with their magnifi- 
cent richness of colouring. 

We sat down there to rest—sat propped against a 


THE ISIS COLUMNS, WITH THE RASTERN COLONNADE AND PYLON, 
FROM THE SOUTH, 


column, and drifted into the land of dreams. We looked 
across the silent sunlit cloister to where, beneath the arches, 
our Maltese was deep inculinary mysteries. Hewas chant- 
ing some Italian ditty, and the deserted arcades echoed 
hollow to his song. Our glance wandered from him, 
through the barred gloom of the two gateways we had 
passed, across the bright glow of the atrium pavement, 
out by the sphinxes, into the vista of light among the 
columns of the avenue, and away on to the flashing river 
beyond. There, thc palmy shores of Nubia, trembling in 
the sunny tide, and little smiling villages dotted along 
the coast, with now and then a white-sailed felucca danc- 
ing on the stream, spoke eloquently of the living world. 
We were with the dead. Every court and corridor, so 
warm and glowing, so rich in contrasted light and shade, 
and yet so silent and lonely, struck upon a strange chord 
of feeling. ‘There was an indefinable melancholy brood- 
ingin that hushed temple. You almost felt as if the long 
sleepers would reappear in their accustomed places—as 
ifthey were but absent for a brief siesta, dozing away the 
burning hours ofnoon. You felt that from behind pillar, 
or through shadowy portal, at any moment they might 
come, might people the cloisters with their spectral forms, 
and you would not start back in amaze. The columns 
about us in this high porch abetted the delusion, with their 
blazonry of mystic picturings. Pharaoh haunts the place. 
Pharaoh, with his golden censer, and diademed Isis, 
with her wand and lily wreath, are repeated interminably 
on pillar and wall. All down the ages they have looked 
out from this solemn vestibule, until men have forgotten 
both the one and the other. Strange that the very colours, 
that you can even now rub off with your finger, should 
have outlived the wreck of creeds and empires ! 

That rainless climate is a grand preservative of art. 
The broad azure wings, outspread on architrave and 
panelled roofing, are gemmed brilliantly amid repeated 
knots of hieroglyphics and conventional embroideries in 
the stone. But the capitals of those lofty columns, each 





unlike its fellow, strike you most with their gorgeous 
prodigality of tint. Each, of deep carved work of lily 
blossom, of papyrus, or poppy, or doum-palm frond, or 
acanthus, inwrought with lotus buds in endless conyo- 
lution, is gay with hues that are fresh as a flower-wreath, 
and splendid as the wild bird’s wing. Only Easterns 
possess that colour-secret. There is a diapason of tint 
on this temple—chords of colour, harmony without dis- 
cord. One sight of the porch would, I am persuaded, 
convert the greatest enemy of polychromic architecture. 
But where, alas! in our northern climes, could you find 
the sun to carry it off? The warmth and richness of 
an eastern landscape seem ever to have been in the 
artist’s mind. 

We passed through a lofty doorway from the porch, 
into a sombre hall, roofed in panel, pictured, propped 
up by rows of columns. We lit our candles, and 
blundered over fragments of ruin in chamber and cor- 
ridor. The sunlight, penetrating through crevices above, 
mapped out little bright lights on the blackness of sculp- 
tured walls. Here and there shone the placid face of 
an Isis; here and there a knot of Jotus, a sacred hawk, 
or the many-coloured wings of cherubim. We stumbled 
into inner sanctuaries dark as night, populous with bats 
that flew about in terror, and solemn deities that from 
the wall looked down on the intruders with con- 
temptuously apathetic gaze. We scrambled up secret 
stairways let into the thicknesses of wall or buttress, 
and leading to chambers on the roof. We edged crab- 
like along narrow passages, where slant bars of light 
shot athwart dancing dust-motes, serving but to reveal 
the blackness of the gloom. Even here the wall was 
wrought into devices of genii, and beautified by the 
sweet mournful-faced Isis. Sometimes we dived into 
narrow horizontal shafts, propelling ourselves, serpent- 
fashion, to some unknown bourn—a wriggling, shuffling 
motion. Once, in an external court, we plunged through 
a hole in the wall, and found ourselves in a labyrinth of 
dungeons. Candle in hand, we wandered hither and 
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thither, prying into pent-up nooks and corners, where 
the atmosphere was heavy and thick with the odorous 
mustiness of ages. We were hurrying back to the 
pleasant sunshine, when our Professor, reaching up a 
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candle, detected a split in the stones above. Haroun 
made a “back” for us; we climbed up and struggled 
through, pulling him up last. We were in a narrow 
cell ten feet high, with a rocky massiveness of masonry 
about us. The roof was spanned by stone or granite 
blocks, and, looking narrowly, we discovered that the 
last block was wanting. It had been slid back, if I re- 
member rightly, through a groove in the masonry. 

We made a ladder of our bodies, and mutually pulled 
each other through. Here was a cell the exact counter- 
part of the last—a villanous-looking vault, gloomy and 
repellent as the Mamertine prisons beneath the Roman 
forum—a cell over which Dante’s 

* Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate’’ 

might well have been written in letters of blood. From 
it, through a like trap-door, we ascended into a third 
chamber, more evil than the last, being farther from the 
light. We were evidently travelling up the thickness of 
some wall. Manifestly, we had mounted far above the 
level of the ground. But here was our utmost reach; 
for the block that should have opened a passage above 
lay in its place. Not all our efforts, with leverages of 
sticks and wedges of stone, would stir it. It would not 
budge; so, after some parley, we reluctantly descended 
—dropping down from loft to loft—frustrated in our 
toilsome pursuit, foiled in arriving at any clue to the 
enigma it propounded. Wherefore these vaults? Had 
they served to confine such as had offended the majesty 
of the priesthood? A terrible thought that—an awful 
doom! Fancy being incarcerated there—drowned in a 
darkness deeper than night; sealed in the stone her- 
metically, like a frog in a flint; hearing, perhaps, the 
faint, muffled murmur of a festive chorus in hall or 
atrium, but doomed to despair and death—alone—in 
.that stony place! Jor the granite block, once rolled 
into its groove, would effectually bar out the blessed 
sunlight for ever. 

Then there were sundry niches cut in the masonry— 
one or two, the height of a man’s stature, in each cell. 
Wherefore? ‘To hold a lamp, a flask of water, a loaf of 
bread? Further: that chamber into which we could 
not penetrate—what was its secret? A skeleton of priest 
or priestess—who should say ? 

Haroun suggested hid treasure. Never before in 
visits to Phils had he hit on these cells. The discovery 
excited him, and I suspect the possibility of finding 
wealth spurred him in those desperate struggles to 
wrench back that obstinate stone. The Arab’s dreams 
are ever of hid treasure. These are his airy castles. 
The architecture of all fancy-built palaces differs ac- 
cording to race; but give to an Egyptian Aladdin’s 
lamp, and he would revel in an Eden of sapphire temples, 
where every flower and fruit of the garden was of 
ruby and gold, When Belzoni, in 1816, obtained the 
authorization of a Nubian Governor to dig through a 
sand-drift into the great rock temple of Aboo Simbel, it 
was on the express condition of sharing equally in the 
spoils, The Oriental confidently expected treasure. This 
also was Haroun’s hope, and his countenance fell as we 
departed. 

Often, in Egyptian sanctuaries, a secret cell—wanting 
in this Phile temple—is found, hollowed in the wall of 
the adytum, or most holy place. You creep into it 
through an aperture in the blocks behind where the 
altar stood. Perhaps an unseen choir was hidden there, 
to impose on the emotions of such few as were admitted 
into the glooms of that dark oracle. For the only lights 
that shone on the solemn gods—the serpents, trailing 
fold on fold in glistening convolutions up to the azure 
star-sown ceiling above ; the Typhons, with their maniac 
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eyes, and vermilion tongues lolling out of hideous jaws 
—were the flickering aliar-fires of the adytum, or candles 
borne by attendant priests. Likely enough, from this 
came the Romish custom of illuminating altars at mid. 
day. 

Only one other chamber in this Philw temple will] 
refer to here—that is a chapel, small as an attic, perched 
on the roof of the western corridor. We came upon 
it at hazard, after wandering over that mysterious 
region where, between the massive blocks which at 
different heights roof in transepts, vestibule, and adyta, 
sundry gaps and crevices waylay your feet, and reveal 
deep, cool, dangerous abysses of blackness below. It is 
called by Egyptologists the vesurrection chamber, and 
bears on its walls a series of most interesting sculptures, 
representing the death and resurrection of Osiris, It 
stands in a sunny nook. Seven stairs, flanked by a 
smooth groove adapted, apparently, for the descent of a 
coffin, lead down to its entrance. We bent and passed 
in. No need of candles there, for the light glowing 
through a loophole burst on the pictured walls. The 
subject was treated in successive stages. You saw 
women weeping about the bier of the d_ad Osiris; anon 
the scene changed—there were winged figures like 
cherubim standing at head and foot, as if on guard, 
sheltering him with their wings; then the symbolic 
soul, in the guise of a bird, hovered fluttering over the 
motionless body; signs of life supervened—a leg moved, 
an arm. Thus, in many gradations and through a series 
of pictures, the theme ran on, until, at length, on the 
uttermost wall, fully robed and mitred, the god stood 
manifest—Osiris, living, enthroned, endowed with su- 
preme command, bearing, in hands crossed over the 
breast, sceptre and flail, symbols of Power and Judgment. 

This sunny loft, spite of its solemn mysteries and 
imposing story, has, in these latter days, descended to 
the ignoble rank of a travelling luncheon-room. We 
found there unmistakeable traces of a feast: fossil-like 
fragments of pigeon pie, chicken of doubtful antiquity, 
shreds of the “Times” newspaper, bottles, half-burut 
sticks, charcoal—suggestive of watchfires, mocha fra- 
grantly simmering, the brimming wine-cup, and other 
such luxuries. 

Apart from the Temple of Isis, sundry smaller sane- 
tuaries here are dotted on hillock and upland, and mir 
rored on the hushed waters that linger around the 
pleasant shores of Phila. Not a rood of that sacred 
island is on the level. Thus, at every new turn some 
new feature of beauty presents itself. You could never 
photograph Philz. At best, you would obtain but 4 
caricature. What street organs are as compared with 
music, such would that delineation be to the simple 
naturalness of peaceful Phile. We wandered from knoll 
to knoll, from mound to mound. We lighted upon at 


early Christian city—crude tenements of unburnt brick, | 


half-buried, and crumbling upon each other in a hope 
less chaos of entanglement and confusion. Some cham- 
bers were perfect, however: we kicked aside the bricks 
and pressed in. Crosses were painted on the plastered 
walls, which were arched over, and boasted of little loop- 
holes that let in the light. 

The early church must have had a flowrishing colouy 
at Phile. Standing here as on an extinct ant-hill, we 
could picture the children of the Cross in their simple 
worship, chanting their hymns .beneath the mighty 
shadow of Pharaoh’s deserted temple. What a contrast! 
Above them frowned the august sepulchre of a d 
faith; in their hearts glowed the gentle buddings o 
a charity that was to sway the world. Unostent# 
tious and humbling that creed, but pregnant with 
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promise of an immortality more splendid than Egyptian 
priest in his wildest imaginings ever dreamed of. It 
was a touching sight, that little silent city branded 
with the simple cross. How eloquent the memories 
it called up! For of those hovels some, at least, were 


contemporaneous, or within hail, of the first century, 
and had lodged missionaries sent thither, may be, by the 
Apostles themselves. 


We came in our wanderings upon pleasant little ter- 
races of lupin and flowering weeds, in places where knots 
of feathery palms bent over us, and fragrant acacia 
bushes hemmed us in; where, low on the shore beneath, 
patches of yellow corn were waving ready for the sickle. 
It was the very early spring-time. Even in Italy the 
cherry had not as yet begun to snow down its wealth of 
white blossom on the tender grass; and yet the peasants 
of Biggeh—the island over against us—were preparing 
for the harvest. We watched them from our seats. 
Biggeh is built up of great porphyry blocks, that tower 
np to heaven; but on its lower slopes, between great 
jagged boulders, and in crevices of stone, the overflowing 
Nile has left a scanty legacy of rich brown earth. A 
thin crust, truly; but from those little patches of greenery 
the thrifty natives manage to live. For a while we 
watched them unseen, and amused-ourselves in following 
their motions. As in the days of old Egypt, they reaped 
but the ears of the corn, leaving the stalks in the 
ground. Women and boys, as usual, took the chief 
share of work. ‘The men—drones in that hive—were 
dreamily lounging on the bank, or reclining in the purple 
shadows, smoking contemplatively. Children, of course, 
were irrepressible ; from the little chubby babies that 
lay rolling about under the reapers’ feet, to the bright- 
eyed boys and girls paddling joyous on the brink of the 
stream, or swimming in mid-tide, or, in sheer wanton- 
ness of spirit, ducking and splashing in the sunny water, 
with their glossy locks and soft dusky skin all humid 
and dripping. It was a summer pastoral—an African 
bucolic. But what set us most a-musing was the way 
these people battled with the rocks to get their bread. 
Each handful of soil had been charily terraced and 
guarded ; verily they were in “league with the stones of 
the field,” and preached to us a lesson of persevering 
husbandry. Right valiantly they went about to subdue 
unkindly nature, and force #t to yield to them the fruits 
of the earth. 

As soon as the children caught sight of us, we had to 
hold a levee. First a boy—a lusty-limbed fellow of four- 
teen—swam across the narrow strait, and advanced 
hardily up the bank, shouting “ Backsheesh;” then a 
group of girls followed in the wake of that daring 
pionecr, cleaving the tide dexterously, and flashing 
through the ripples with a graceful rivalry of who 
should be first on shore. They crept up all modestly, 
through the blossoming lupin and yellow corn, disen- 
tangling their way through trailing brambles that fes- 
tooned a trellis of greenery from tree to tree, to where 
we sat under the palms’ quivering shade. Who could 
refuse them “backsheesh ”—these little swarthy mer- 
maids, that stood dripping and panting, eyes and teeth 
all aglow with hopes of gain? It was worth the few 
kamsas we scattered to see them scrambling in the dust. 
Each who got a copper harvested it gleefully in her 
mouth, and then set up a cry for more. Some of them 
Wore pretty bead-necklaces that we coveted; but they 
would not venture near enough to let us examine them. 
They were brave in their numbers, but timid singly. 
One unlucky gesture would have sent them flying like 
ducklings to the water. 


ON THE NILE. 
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The natives of Biggeh are pure Nubians, without a 
trace of negro blood; and some of these children were 
of rare beauty. One or two, indeed, of their elder sisters, 
whom we afterwards saw, were perfect in feature and form. 
No Greek faces could have been more refined, or more 
delicately chiselled. They all wore their hair clustering 
round the head, in a multiplicity of little plaits, cut 
even—like a fringe—only short over the temples. 
Nothing could be more modest than the bearing of these 
maidens of Biggeh. They seemed as unconscious of 
their beauty as of their scantiness of dress. How strange 
for people of so high a type to live in such savagedom ! 
They seemed happy, however, and thrifty enough; for 
some of the old women—rich proprietors—whom we 
afterwards called on in the village, wore massive ear- 
rings of silver, besides other valuable ornaments—not to 
speak of anklets and nose-jewels. The natives seemed 
to be as much at home on the water as on dry land— 
an amphibious race. Women crossing from island to 
island disrobed themselves of their one light-blue gar- 
ment, wrapped it in a bundle, balanced it on their head, 
and so launched away into the stream, riding on a log 
of wood (see “ Leisure Hour,” p. 393). Even the babies 
swim ; it is the first lesson taught them. 

“This is the way they learn,” said the father of a 
family to us, as we were talking with him on the bank— 
so.” And he caught up two or three small urchins in 
his arms, and flung them one after the other into mid- 
stream. In effect, they wriggled themselves home quite 
naturally, like little tadpoles—the drollest caricatures 
imaginable. The log of wood, or faggot of doura-straw, 
upon which it is the fashion to ride, is used out of mere 
laziness. 


The sun went down upon us as we sat grouped on the 
top of the great Pylon. The heat of the day was over; 
we had done our work; then came a breathing-time of 
rest. So we climbed the winding stair that led from 
loophole to loophole through the heart of that massive 
tower, that we might gain a loftier level and look abroad 
on the sunset—a farewell look. 

No part of the tropic day utters such eloquent speech 
as its close. Never is the landscape so impressive— 
never does it take to itself such. a wealth of colouring 
as when the sun goes down. And yet there is always 
a sadness in the scene. Dante’s verse— 

“Soft hour! that wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart, 
Or fills with joy the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of Vesper makes him start, 

Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay,” * 
breathes of a melancholy imaged on every heart that 
has brooded over a sunset. But here, from this silent 
Phile: temple, we were surveying a scene whose almost 
every feature spoke of majestic ruin and calm decline. 
No wonder the effect was impressive. Few spots on 
this lovely earth could point a more powerful moral. 
Pilgrims on the frontier land, we stood far from the 
sound and tumult of the living world, and old Egypt 
spoke to us from across the centuries with its thousand 
voices of power—voices audible still to such as have 
ears to hear. Life, the ancient Theban said, was a 
stairway leading upwards through shadows, from which 
each stair broke off as the traveller ascended—broke 
off when his foot left it, slipped away, and was lost for 
evermore. An allegory sad as untrue! For around us 
the wrecks of his own nation uttered eloquently the 
truth that nothing altogether dies. Day by day living 





* * Bra gia’l ora,” &c., rendered by Byron, 
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men touch chords that will vibrate for ever; there is 
no escape from that law. The stair that disappears is 
not lost. The cities and kingdoms of the past are 
many-tongued and voiceful even now. 

Yes ; from that sunset tower we listened while Egypt, 
in deeper tones than fabled Memnon’s song, preached to 
us a homily against pride by its mighty fall—how 
mighty let those splendid ruins that strew the plain of 
Thebes declare ! 

Egypt, eldest-born of time; longest-lived of the 
nations of the earth; who was fair in his greatness; his 
root beside great waters; whose height was exalted 
above all the trees of the field, and his boughs multi- 
plied, so that even the cedars in the garden of God 
could not hide him; not any tree in the garden of God 
was like him in beauty; fair by reason of his branches, 
under whose shadow dwelt great nations, so that all 
the trees of Eden envied him; and yet who was struck 
low! For he had lifted up himself in height, and his 
heart was lifted up. Therefore God left him. His 
boughs were all broken by the rivers of the land; he 
fell in the midst of the slain. (Ezekiel ch. xxxi and xxxii.) 
This was the Egypt that now lay spread out before 
us—that we had travelled over. Beautiful even in death; 
still “the basest of the kingdoms.” Alas for. the 
pleasant land! Another eventide was gathering its 
glooms around it. From over the great tawny desert, 
across the sand-vortexes of burning Lybia, the sun 
looked upon it as he went down. From Heliopolis, the 
great sun-city, all through the long valley, up past 
Memphis, Thebes, Syene, to this Phile on the border, 
broad zones of colour were deepening through endless 
iris-hued gradations, from crimson into night. Indis- 
tinct palm-trees, afar off on the twilight stream, were 
nodding feebly in the dusk of dying day. All sound 
was hushed save the far-off murmur of the rapids, the 
shiver of the wind, and the faint, inarticulate noises of 
nightfall. Then the short-lived splendours of the after- 
glow mantled upon the land, flushing the firmament 
with their transitory hues; and, as in a moment, all was 
dim. So ended day at Phile. 

That landscape would glow again under another 
dawn; but what of Egypt’s moral night? When would 
its morning reappear, and the shadows flee away P 
For there is promise of a great morning to come. 
Memnon looks for it. The very loveliness of the land 
seems to prefigure it. Forsaken, not forgotten—a day 
will dawn upon Egypt more brilliant than that which 
is past. But when? The son of Amoz, standing on 
the hill-top, above the mists and shadows of earth, 
caught its glory from afar. It glowed on his face. 

“ The Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians 
shall know the Lord in that day.... Egypt shall 
speak the language of Canaan, and there shall be an 
altar to the Lord in the midst of the land. ... In that 
day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land; 
whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel mine inheritance.” (Isaiah ch. xix. 18—25.) 

No Pharaoh, with his proud symbol of godship, 
descendant of the sun, shall see it. Neither Isis, Osiris, 
nor Ammon, though their temples outlast this night of 
darkness, shall stand in the clear day ofthat dawn. The 
sun-god and moon-god shall be no more. That sun 
shall be no ‘more the Egyptian’s light by day, neither 
for brightness shall the moon give light unto him; but, 
partaking in Isracl’s blessedness, the Lorp shall be unto 
him an everlasting light, and his sun shall no more go 
down, 
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PoPpuLATION oF Great Towns.— The population of the 
chief cities and towns in the United Kingdom in the middle 
of the present year is estimated by the Registrar-General ag 
follows :— 

London > ; ; ° rar 
Liverpool ° 
Glasgow... 

Manchester 

Birmingham ° : . 

Dublin (and some suburbs) 

Leeds . . ‘ : ° 
Sheffield . . 

Edinburgh (City) . 

Bristol . . . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Salford . ; 115,013 

Hull . : . * . wits 106,740 

“ Keepine Nrx.”—When an apprentice enters a shop, he 
will in all probability be taught to “ keep nix” before he is told 
the names of the tools; and though the apprentice, everything 
around him being novel, would prefer being enlightened re. 
garding the elementary mysteries of his trade, to being put to 
keep nix, this merely shows his want of wisdom. Keeping nix 
is a really important job, and one the efficient discharge of 
which is supposed to imply the possession of considerable 
ability on the part of the apprentice, and which elevates him in 
the estimation of those who are to bring him up in the way he 
should go. Keeping nix consists in keeping a bright look-out 
for the approach of managers or foremen, so as to be able to 
give prompt and timely notice to men who may be skulking, or 
having a sly read or smoke, or who are engaged on “ corporation 
work’’—that is, work of their own. The boy who can keep nix 
well—who can deteet the approach of those in authority, while 
they are yet afar off, and give warning to those over whose 
safety he has been watching, without betraying any agitation, 
or making any movement that might excite the suspicion of 
the enemy—will win the respect of his mates ; he will be re 
garded by them as atreasure, a youth of promise. But should 
he be slow, or so unfortunate as to allow his mates to be 
‘ dropped on,” while he is upon guard, then woe to him! Curses 
loud and deep will be heaped upon his thick head; a stout stick 
and his back will probably be made acquainted ; and from that 
time forth, until he has redeemed his tarnished reputation by 
doing something specially meritorious in the nix-keeping way, 
he will be regarded as one concerning whose capacity to learn 
his trade there are grave doubts.—‘* Some Habits of the Work- 
ing Classes,” by a Jowneyman Engineer. 

Tra.—The imports of tea appear to have been very con- 
siderable this year, having amounted to 41,960,299]b. to March 
31, as compared with 29,085,918lb. in the corresponding period 
of 1866, and 25,216,147lb. in the corresponding period of 1865. 
The quantity entered for home consumption to March 31, this 
year, was, 26,713,967lb., as compared with 22,638,395Ib. to the 
corresponding date of 1866, and 23,061,514lb. to the corre- 
sponding date of 1865. 

Tue HyperNnation oF a Tortoise.—In one of the Varieties 
of the “Leisure Hour,” No. 790, Feb. 16th, there appeared, 
under the above head, a notice of the movements of a sma 
tortoise ; from the date of his reception from Corfu, by post, in 
the summer of 1865, to his disappearance, before the middle of 
October ; his re-appearance, after a long sleep, on the 22nd of 
June, 1866; and his second descent into winter quarters, before 
the beginning of October, in that year. As morsels of Natural 
History are generally acceptable to readers, I venture upon 4 
sequel to the progress of this native of the Ionian Republio, 
who left his country to its fate on the same day on which it 
was given over by the British authorities—a memorable climax 
inits biography. My fears that I should never see him agam 
were happily dissipated by his advent on the 28th of April, from 
within a few yards of where he was last seen, or, nearly to 4 
day, seven months, instead of the eight or nine he had slept 
before. He was quite lively and active (speaking tortoisely), and 
weighed loz., 3gr.; but whether the increase of grains was 
acquired before or after burial, this deponent cannot tell. He 
is, at any rate, now made welcome, as an old and thriving 
friend ought to be; and, if my talents were equal to my regard 
for him, I think I could demonstrate that he possessed quali- 
ties as worthy of making him an eulogised pet and companion of 
man as any that belong to cat, horse, dog, or other recog: 
nised favourites in animal creation, w. J., Bushey Heath. 
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